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When measuring the value of money, it is usual 
to take a suitable collection of goods and services 
commonly consumed in a household or, alterna- 
tively, to take the entire consumption of a country, 
and then to compare the cost of this collection (or 
total national consumption, as the case may be) 
expressed in terms of money, at different points 
of time. An index of this sort shows the changes 
in the value of money from the consumer’s stand- 
point, and can therefore be said to provide the 
most generally applicable guide to the value of 
money that it is possible to conceive. Where more 
specialized conditions or particular groups of 
persons are concerned, different selections of 
goods and services may prove to be of dominant 
importance (wholesale prices of goods in general, 
prices of industrial products, prices of agricultural 
necessities and agricultural produce, prices of im- 
ported and exported commodities, the cost of 
labour in industry, agriculture and forestry, etc.). 
Such indices are of importance as measures of 
the value of money from the point of view of the 
producer, whether general or highly specialized. 

To measure the price changes (and therefore 
the changes in the value of money) from 1939 
until the autumn of 1949 in the case of Sweden, 
it is necessary in the first place to have recourse 
to the two indices of the Social Board, the con- 
sumption price index and the cost of living index. 
The former relates to the total private consump- 
tion of the country and the latter to the expendi- 
ture of a family consisting of four persons (the 
so-called index family). 

Taking the figure for 1939 as 100 the following 
figures are obtained for 1949: 
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Cost of 
living index 


Consumption 
price index 


October September 
1949 1949 
Food, drink and tobacco .... 159 159 
FLO USING ena oR ere eo 107 107 
Heating vand Vishtimas 2) 5 © Day 077 
Clothing sae ewer. 2 eo site 186 169 
Other goods and services (Other 
expenditure) Kgpantat laome t84 se Seber 
All items 164 153 


The first of these indices may be regarded as a 
more accurate measure of the general value of 
money than the second, since it indicates the pur- 
chasing power of money irrespective of who 
actually has the money. But even in this case it 
is necessary to bear in mind that a number of 
commodities are subsidized by the state and that 
their prices are therefore lower than they would 
be in a free market. The cost of living index only 
shows the purchasing power of money in the hands 
of the “index family” and in relation to a col- 
lection of goods and services specially chosen 
with such a family in view; it is consequently of 
less general application. The index figures reflect 
certain typical political tendencies in the form of 
subsidized or “pegged’’ prices, the cost of housing 
accommodation being a prominent example, 

In the case of production there are other series 
of statistical data which are relevant to trends in 
the value of money. For comparison between 
1939 and 1949, we have the following figures 
available from the wholesale price index of the 
Board of Trade (1939 = 100): 
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of war. This was natural enough, in view of the 
fact that the different states had found it neces- 
sary to build up their defence forces and to lay 
up stocks to ensure supplies in case of war. In 
such a situation and still more after war has 


2 
SS 
Nov. 1949 

Agricultural products ....---+-+-: ; 185 

Industrial necessities .... . ; ee Oy 

Fiueliand Wubricants!; » 2. 102 219 923° 

Machinery and transportation equipment. 152 

Consumption goods. . side Ce 185 


All items 190 


In this connection, it may be mentioned that 
wages (hourly earnings) in industry and transport 
have increased from 100 in 1939 to about 200. 

It is interesting to compare the figures relating 
to conditions in Sweden with those for the cost 
of living and wholesale prices in other countries. 
A few such comparisons appear in the table below 
fomprne: first haligoLe1o49) (19290 == 100): 


Cost of Wholesale 
livin tices 
(1st half (1st half 
1949) 1949) 
INGGUBIVE) 6 2 & 9 a Sate See TSE 185 
Canadawer ier. Gone : CU yin Oto. 209 
Wemmarkeyy vans See cs) wit 3 tee a OS 220 
INCURRING 595 Gos 5 cos 5 & Bon Pied 279 
Norway 155 180 
ortugaley geen se an Ss 209 245 
Switzerland pase eee cme ee eid Ce a LOO 202 
mom of Semis Mister. 2 2 on a 5 185 
Winited Kin gd one eee en een 218 
ESSA Tene were ty eeee. 8s oe el cea eT 7G 204 
Sed CU sia la, eAeer as sues yee TC, 187 


A considerable decline in the value of money 
has thus been a general phenomenon during the 
1940's. The decline has varied from roughly 35 
to 50 per cent., the actual figure differing from 
one country to another. Some of the countries 
concerned show almost exactly the same changes 
as Sweden in both indices; while others show 
differences both as regards the extent of the 
change as a whole and as regards the divergence 
between the two indices. 

The forces which have brought about the 
changes recorded may be traced primarily to war 
or blockade conditions, as these came to affect 
one country after another. In Sweden’s case three- 
quarters of the decline in value occurred during 
the first three years of the war; the remaining 
quarter has taken place during the years 1947—49. 

On the side of demand, price-raising factors 
had begun to take effect even before the outbreak 


actually come, the price of the things required is 
not inquired into; nor where the money is to 
come from. The ordinary rules of state finance 
are cast aside; expenditure is based on _bor- 
rowed means to an extent that, if carried on for 
any length of time, must imperil the soundness of 
the national finances. Newly created means of 
payment render it possible before all for the state, 
but also for individuals, substantially to increase 
their demand for goods and services; available 
supplies are soon used up and a shortage results. 

It is true that such a state of affairs means 
that the available means of production, both labour 
and machinery, are used to a greater extent, and 
more intensively, than before. From this it might 
be assumed that increased production in various 
directions would result, and that this would serve 
to offset the rising demand. But in practice factors 
appear which prevent such an increase in produc- 
tion. A state of emergency and, to an even 
greater degree, actual warfare will make demands 
on a large part of the productive labour force 
and also on the other means of production ; owing 
to the shrinking of international trade and trans- 
port, production will take on uneconomic forms; 
and ultimately the efficiency of production will 
be blunted, while overfull employment will ap- 
pear. 

In such ways the general situation will come 
to be characterized by a lack of balance between 
the supply of money, on the one hand, and of 
goods and services on the other. An unbalance of 
this kind must inevitably tend to force up prices, 
and economic policy must try to find ways and 
means of reducing the gap in order to maintain 
the value of money — an aim which, in this 
country as in others, has been solemnly proclaimed 
time and again, but which quite obviously has 
proved incapable of realization. 

After the war the supply side of the balance 
has undeniably improved. The damaged or de- 
stroyed apparatus of production has been re- 
paired or restored and made more efficient, Pro- 


—— 
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duction has expanded; international trade has 
begun once more, albeit in hampering and dif- 
ficult circumstances; the labour force has to an 
ever-increasing extent been diverted to productive 
tasks. It has become a universal byword of politics 
that production and exports must be fostered: 
There is no lack of ambition to this end: people 
with academic training, politicians and private 
businessmen are enlisted to help, under govern- 
ment direction, with the production and export 
drives. Besides the regular economic forces of 
the country are working to bring about an ever 
greater volume of production. 

If the supply of goods and services has in- 
creased since the war, the demand on the other 
hand has risen still more. Consequently, the balance 
has not improved. For Sweden at any rate the 
years 1947—49 have again shown inflationary 
tendencies. The consumption and wholesale-price 
indices, which remained practically constant from 
1943 to 1946, have again risen — the former by 
IO per cent. and the latter by 15 per cent.’ 
The devaluation of last autumn has beyond doubt 
increased the risk of further rises in price, and 
from the standpoint here put forward it makes no 
difference that attempts are being made to mitigate 
their effect by subsidies. 

In view of the continual expansion and im- 
provement of the productive apparatus and the 
palpably increased output it is to be expected that 
signs of saturation should appear in the market 
here and there. In fact, there is no lack of in- 
stances of this, and in America particularly atten- 
tion has long been focussed on such possible devel- 
opments and their consequences. At the begin- 
ning of 1949 recessive tendencies emerged: di- 
minished demand, greater caution in stocking, sag- 
ging prices, rising unemployment figures and 
contraction on the credit market Now, however, 
optimism prevails once more, and 1950 is expected 
to be a good year. Trade is lively, and industry 
is fully employed with a good supply of orders; 
the downward tendency of prices appears largely 
to have ceased. The demand side of the balance 


* The wholesale price index has pointed the way in both 
upward and downward periods. In the period 1920—32 this 
index fell considerably quicker than the cost of living index; 
atter 1935 it rose more rapidly up to and including 1942; in 
1947 it again took the lead in the upward direction. 
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has evidently gone up to meet the supply side 
once more. The change in the situation is attrib- 
uted to the financial strength and liquidity of the 
nation and its economic life, of the caution of 
businessmen under boom conditions and the ab- 
sence of undue speculation; and not least of the 
maintenance of the income and consumption of 
the nation through government measures of vari- 
ous kinds (an expansive expenditure policy, as- 
sistance to foreign countries, subsidies, unemploy- 
ment relief, pensions, etc.). 

As in America, so in Sweden and other western 
European countries there are both inflationary 
and deflationary forces at work. In order to reach 
a proper balance, these forces must be kept in 
equilibrium as far as possible by economic policy. 
In this way the value of money, as it now stands, 
will be protected. To restore its value to what 
it was before the war would necessitate a 
laborious and difficult re-adjustment of many 
value relations; a process which would not com- 
mend itself to the various governments involved. 
On the contrary, in the democracies as a whole 
an exactly opposite tendency is to be expected. 
The governments appear to be in the position 
where they have to fight the forces of deflation 
with almost every means at their disposal, while 
their ability and willingness to combat inflationary 
tendencies are perceptibly less powerful. 

This inability of governments to defend the 
value of money against the forces which threaten 
it is not merely a temporary phenomenon; it is 
rooted in the social structure and political systems 
of their countries. The parties campaign in order 
to win votes and so get into office; the citizens, 
from producers and officials to pensioners, the old 
and the sick, are organized into groups which 
know how to watch over their own interests; the 
party leaders and governments become dependent 
on such groups, which all have it in common that 
they put forward claims for adequate and increas- 
ing incomes for their members; it is an extremely 
delicate task for a government to try to restrain 
a group which has real grounds for claiming 
higher money incomes; and when such grounds 
are lacking and the level of incomes is in danger, 
the government is called upon to protect the 
threatened earnings. It is true that the nature 
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and pernicious consequences of inflation are now 
fairly well recognized by the organized groups 
and that no one wants the value of money to 
deteriorate if it can be avoided. As, however, 
each group regards higher incomes as the best 
way of furthering the interests of its members, 
and as the efforts in this direction are facilitated 
by the existence of a seller’s market, the conse- 
quence is nevertheless a tendency to a general rise 
of prices and a decline in the value of money. 
Recourse is had more and more to the national 
budget whenever the groups try to supplement 
the gains made for them by their professional 
organizations in the course of negotiations, and 
whenever the political parties have to implement 
their expensive election promises. With this the 
development reaches its final direction, not least 
through the spreading of purchasing power to 
many unproductive objectives. 

What could serve to break such an inflationary 
tendency would be the capacity of production to 
bring about a more general saturation of the 
market for some of the most important categories 
of goods. This would entail a weaker position 
for the organized groups in their campaign for 
improved conditions ; there would soon be a trend 
towards lower prices and lower wages; employ- 
ment would begin to be difficult to get for those 
who could not adapt themselves, and unemploy- 
ment shows cumulative tendencies. This should 
at first be a welcome development, felt as a general 
letting-up after a long period of rising prices. But 
in many quarters the reaction to a threatened de- 
pression is so strong, that inflation is preferred 
as an alternative to deflation. Unemployment is 
the great bogey, and there is an element of desper- 
ation and lack of perspective in the determination 
to take arms against the forces of deflation, cal- 


culated though these may be to restore a falle 
value of money. 

It would seem that the result of this very ge 
neral attitude towards the different factors 1 
the trade cycle can only be a trend towards t 
deterioration of the value of money in the lon 
run. In the short run and on occasion the tren 
may go in another direction, but it is unlikel 
that such deviations will be of such a thorough 
going character as the deflations at the beginnin 
of the twenties and thirties — which incidentall 
did not prevent the last half-century from can 
behind it a record of highly significant declin 
in the value of money. Naturally it is reasonable 
to ask how far the power of governments ex- 
tends in practice when it is a question of mastering! 
powerful deflationary forces. Both the will an 
the resources available are, however, vastly dif 
ferent from what they were twenty vears agoy 
methods have been tried out and plans elaborated. 
Deflationary factors are, too, so carefully watched 
by both governments and business circles that 
they could hardly gain the upper hand. Conditions 
in the United States during the last year provide 
an interesting example of this. If a comparable 
degree of interest could be counted upon in the 
campaign against the forces of inflation, wé 
could at least console ourselves with the thought 
that the decline in the value of money would be 
a slow and almost tolerable process. In order to 
make such a contribution to the preservation of 
the value of money, the Government and the Riks- 
dag should make an effort to overcome their un- 
fortunate predilection for unproductive expen- 
diture and happy-go-lucky budgeting, instead of 
wasting their energies on preventing groups and 
individuals from getting the reward for their 
productive contributions in the form of earnings 
and prices that the market offers them. 
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DEV ATUATION 


BY DR PER JACOBSSON 


In the period before 1914, while the gold 
standard was in full working order, devaluations 
were almost unknown; stable exchange rates 
(with variations only between narrow gold points) 
had come to be regarded as part of the natural 
order; and the rates applied were ‘‘real’”’ rates at 
which the various currencies could be freely 
bought and sold. For such a system to function 
without hitches and interruptions it was necessary 
that the individual countries should submit to a 
certain financial discipline in the form of rules 
which had been slowly evolved and which were 
in a measure related to the actual movements of 
gold. Thanks largely to the lead then being given 
by London as the central money market, a definite 
state of coherence was attained in the world’s 
monetary affairs, which might be said to have 
been guided by “a few strong instincts and a 
few plain rules” — to quote from one of the 
sonnets of the English poet Wordsworth. 

It would be wrong to claim that under the gold 
standard everything was perfect, although it must 
be admitted that, as regards relative stability 
of prices, the period from 1815 to 1914 probably 
holds the highest place in the world’s monetary 
history. One great advantage resulting from the 
firm structure of exchange rates was that the 
individual business man, whether in industry or 
in commerce, had no need to try to be an expert 
in foreign exchange but could devote himself to 
the study of his own particular line of business. 
(One can only wonder how much time and effort 
have recently been wasted in innumerable busi- 
ness firms harassed by the lack of all-round 
exchange stability. ) 

Wars are enemies of monetary order and the 
first world war already caused great damage to 
the gold-standard system as it had been built up. 
Attempts were made to put the system into work- 


ing order again, but they were not wholly success- 
ful: no real equilibrium was reached in the inter- 
war period, commodity prices showing great va- 
riations and currencies failing to maintain the 
gold parities which had been adopted. Looking 
back, we find two distinct, and dissimilar, phases 
of devaluation: 

(i) In the 1920’s, as a sequel to wartime in- 
flation, a number of currencies were devalued, 
generally owing to uncovered budget deficits, 
which, directly or indirectly, were met with 
the aid of the printing press. As a country’s 
domestic prices rose steeply above the out- 
side world level, there was in the end no 
choice but to permit a reduction in the ex- 
change value of the currency. 

(ii) In the 1930’s, on the other hand, the mone- 
tary disequilibrium which gave rise to the 
devaluations was connected with a world- 
wide deflationary fall in prices, which, for 
instance, brought the quotations for primary 
products down by as much at 50 per cent. 
from 1929 to 1932 — such a fall being 
disastrous not only for the rawmaterial- 
producing countries but for the world eco- 
nomy in general, since the downward pull 
affected the prices of manufactured articles 
also. It was clearly impossible to reduce 
wages and other costs correspondingly ; deval- 
uation became a means of raising the general 
level of prices and thus of restoring equili- 
brium in the cost and price structure, and it 
was a solution which in the end had to be 
adopted for practically every currency. 

Both inflation and deflation can thus lead to 
waves of devaluation. What, then, have been the 
characteristics of the devaluations which have oc- 
curred since the second world war? 

In a number of countries in eastern Europe, in- 
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cluding Hungary, Greece and Roumania, infla- 
tionary financing caused by heavy budget deficits 
led to the complete destruction of the domestic 
currency, while in Poland the rate of inflation 
was more moderate. Some countries in western 
Europe (notably Italy and France) also had resort 
to the bank of issue to cover budget expenditure, 
and the result has likewise been devaluation of 
their respective currencies. But by the beginning 
of 1949 such monetary deficits as remained could 
in almost every case be met without resort to 
inflationary methods (thanks partly, it is true, 
to the receipt of Marshall aid for covering capital 
expenditure). And Great Britain, which started 
the recent wave of devaluations, even had an 
over-all budget surplus — so this time the direct 
cause of the alterations in exchange rates was not 
to be found in inflationary financing for budget 
purposes. There has been, as we all know, a pecul- 
iar new element — the much-discussed dollar 
shortage — which has complicated the situation to 
an unprecedented extent. Had it not been for the 
losses in gold and dollar reserves suffered by 
Great Britain, there would have been no devaluat- 
ion of the pound; and so one is driven once again 
to analyse the nature of the dollar shortage. 

In the first place, then, it is of importance to 
note that the system of cutting down dollar im- 
ports and of earmarking a part of the domestic 
production for exports to the dollar area does not 
seem to have brought any real relief either to 
Great Britain or to such other countries as have 
adopted a similar policy. The control over foreign 
trade, which apparently worked so well during 
the war, has not been equally effective now 
that the war is over. The reason for the difference 
in effectiveness is not difficult to find: when, 
during a war, imports of foreign articles are cut 
down and such articles disappear from the shops, 
the public will very likely refrain from buying 
something else instead (there is not much to buy 
anyhow); thus more money will be saved as a 
result of the trade restrictions. For some time 
after the end of the war a similar attitude may 
prevail, but, once goods of various kinds become 
available and people are free to take holidays (in 
any case in the home country), the cutting-off of 
imports will not as a rule lead to the saving of a 


larger proportion of personal incomes. More will 
be spent on something else (recent experience has 
proved that this is so). As far as Great Britain is 
concerned, there was, indeed, a drop in so-called 
“small savings” from £473 million in the financial 
year 1945—46 to £29 million in 1948—49; and 
during the first six months of the financial year 
1949—50, there was actually a £40 million excess 
of withdrawals over savings. When the consumer 
who is prevented from obtaining foreign articles 
turns his attention to home-produced goods, the 
purchase of such goods will correspondingly re- 
duce the supplies available for export, with the 
result that the gap in the balance of payments, 
which the import restrictions were supposed to 
remedy, will remain as large as before. The policy 
of curtailing imports would thus seem to have 
defeated its own ends: it is simply not possible to 
rely on trade control to prevent a gap in the 
balance of payments so long as the domestic sup- 
ply of money is too large. 

But, if physical control fails, by what means, 
according to past experiences, can a sufficient 
measure of equilibrium be established? By a very 
simple mechanism which comes into operation 
when the home market has been filled up with 
goods and services to correspond to a duly limited 
volume of purchasing power in the hands of the 
public: when that happens, any purchase of im- 
ported goods will absorb part of the limited pur- 
chasing power, and an equivalent amount of do- 
mestic goods will then have to be exported, since 
the remaining purchasing power does not suffice 
for their sale at home. Say, for instance, that 
somebody buys an imported automobile; as a 
result, there will be less purchasing power to be 
spent on other goods, and those salesmen who can 
no longer find customers on the home market 
will simply be driven into the export trade. Si- 
milar considerations apply as between different 
countries of a given monetary area; for it is only 
when it becomes more difficult to sell inside the 
area that industrialists and merchants will be 
obliged to give more careful attention to sales 
elsewhere and, for instance, try to penetrate the 
dollar market. If conditions are depressed it will 
naturally prove more difficult to bring about the 
necessary shift in the currents of trade; but as 
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long as business is good — and, with only short- 
lived interruptions, that has been the case ever 
since the war ended — even foreign sales of 
goods meet with only slight difficulties, con- 
nected with delivery dates rather than with 
finding customers. It might be added that even 
during the great depression in the 1930's, when 
the volume of the international exchange of goods 
and services was shrinking considerably (which 
was, of course, to nobody’s advantage), there 
was, in most countries, remarkably little dis- 
turbance of the equilibrium between imports and 
exports or, generally, in the current account of 
the balance of payments — which shows that 
the mechanism of adjustment was effective even 
in a period characterised by great changes in the 
price levels of different countries. 

If we examine more closely the conditions 
which have to be fulfilled for a smooth working 
of the mechanism of adjustment, we must, in the 
first place, note that there has to be a limitation 
of effective purchasing power to the value of 
what is really being produced (or otherwise avail- 
able, as aid obtained from abroad). Since private 
persons, if not too heavily taxed, normally live 
within their incomes (even if they own capital), 
all that is necessary, as a rule, is to balance the 
budget and to keep the volume of investments 
within the limits set by current savings (as supple- 
mented, maybe, by foreign aid); for then no 
fresh money of an inflationary character will be 
issued either for the budget or for the building 
of houses or factories, the replenishment of 
stocks, etc. In some countries particular cases 
arise ; for instance, as regards the sterling balances 
owned by India, Egypt and some other countries, 
care must be taken that the releases permitted 
are covered by real resources (in the form of 
budget receipts or genuine reserves), since other- 
wise drawing on the balances is bound to intensify 
the inflationary pressure on the domestic market. 
In so far as more will be drawn than can be 
so covered, special provisions should be arranged 
— a matter with regard to which Great Britain 
ought to obtain special aid, considering that the 
sterling balances in question were incurred for 
the common purpose of holding out in the war 
largely while Great Britain stood alone. 
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When it has been a question of adjusting a 
volume of money whose redundancy was a legacy 
from the war, the process was speeded up in a 
number of countries by a one-time cut applied to 
the amount of notes and deposits (together with a 
blocking of balances), the most recent reform of 
this nature having taken place in Germany. Failing 
such a one-time cut, it will generally prove im- 
possible to bring about any marked deflationary 
contraction in the amount of money outstanding 
and, therefore, the only practicable line of action 
will usually be to fill up, by higher production 
and. compensatory price increases, any too large 
volume of money so that balance is restored. In 
such a process imports generally play an important 
role, and not only by bringing in larger supplies 
but also by helping to adjust national prices to 
those on the world markets; competition from 
abroad is usually needed to prevent the emergence 
of monopolistic prices on the home market or 
the continuance of too high prices established 
behind the protection of curtailed imports and 
— it should be added — the official price control. 

Switzerland and Belgium are examples of coun- 
tries which were soon in a position to permit 
relatively free imports — Switzerland because it 
had sufficient monetary reserves at its disposal, 
and Belgium because the port of Antwerp was 
intact and because sterling and dollars were al- 
ready being acquired in 1944 as a counterpart to 
the provision of Allied troops with Belgian cur- 
rency. Since suitable measures (including a 
flexible interest policy) were promptly taken in 
these two countries to repress inflationary ten- 
dencies, the ordinary mechanism of adjustment 
soon got into working order, with the result that 
the balance-of-payment difficulties were overcome 
at an early date; and the Belgian franc, like the 
Swiss franc, could before long be counted as a 
hard currency. In Sweden also, import restrictions 
had largely been lifted in 1945—46, and by the 
beginning of 1947 almost everything could be 
bought on the Swedish market. But the credit 
policy had been the opposite of restrictive: the 
Riksbank had bought government bonds to the 
extent of Kr. 3,000 million to keep down the 
rates of interest, arid the fresh purchasing power 
thus provided had served for new investments, 
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which led to substantial deficits in the balance of 
payments and to the exhaustion of monetary re- 
serves. It was only in the emergency which then 
arose that the Swedish Government began to 
curtail investments and otherwise restrict expendi- 
ture. This, in conjunction with a reimposition of 
the foreign trade control, arrested the drain on re- 
serves, but it has not yet become possible to relax 
the severe restrictions in relation to the dollar 
area. 

In Italy and France it soon became obvious that 
price control and other restrictive measures could 
not be effectively maintained in time of peace; 
and, instead of applying physical controls, the go- 
vernments in these two countries were, almost 
inevitably, thrown back upon the more traditional 
methods of credit limitation, emphasis being laid 
both on higher interest rates and on qualitative 
and quantitative restrictions on credit. With in- 
flationary financing no longer needed for the bud- 
get, a state of balance between the volume of 
monetary purchasing power and the supply of 
goods and services was eventually reached and, 
once that had happened, the limitation of purchas- 
ing power on the home market led to increased 
exports. In Italy, as early as in the autumn 
of 1948, there were some months in which 
the balance of trade was active, and in France 
in October 1949 (incidentally, a month in- 
cluding nearly three weeks of government crisis) 
exports exceeded imports for the first time for 
years. Both countries were able to add to their 
monetary reserves in the course of 1940. 

It is interesting to observe how speedily an 
improvement in the balance of payments can be 
achieved once the proper creilit policy is pursued 
—— as may be seen from recent developments in 
Italy and France. But it is perhaps advisable to 
add that an improvement in the balance of visi- 
ble and invisible trade does not mean that the coun- 
tries in question have no need of foreign aid. 
After a long and devastating war, the volume of 
repairs and. of other highly desirable investments 
is likely to be greater than can be sustained by 
exclusive reliance on domestic savings, and 
foreign aid is, therefore, needed to supplement 
those savings. But the foreign resources required 
for such a purpose should be provided in time, 


so that the payments on foreign account can be 
made smoothly and without occasioning any 
sudden crisis. Should foreign investments be 
started without proper cover, the funds being 
provided by inflationary financing at home, the 
result will be a deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments; and such a deficit will then most probably 
assume the form of a dollar shortage, since the 
United States for the time being is almost the 
only country from which excess imports can be 
obtained. 

That it is indispensable to restrict the volume 
of internal purchasing power in order to get the 
export position straight is now becoming a gener- 
ally accepted principle; it completely knocks on 
the head a theory which was rather prevalent 
after the war, viz. that by import control it 
would be possible to neutralise, so to say, the 
effect produced on the balance of payments by 
a redundant supply of money on the home market. 
The expedient of filling up the home market 
with goods and services and of applying credit 
restrictions is the proven method which has suc- 
ceeded again and again in the past, while any 
attempt to achieve a sufficient volume of exports 
by means of export quotas and similar methods, 
without saturation of the home market, is at best 
in the nature of an experiment. In so far as 
austerity means starving the home market of 
goods in order to benefit exports, it may involve 
sacrifices without achieving the results desired. 
Economic history supplies many examples of 
mistaken forms of sacrifice; a very typical one 
was the suffering involved when the gold-bloc 
countries in the years 1931—36 persisted in 
clinging for altogether too long to the old gold 
parities. 

* 


But balance at home is not sufficient if the 
exchange rate is out of line — and devaluation 
may, exceptionally, be required even in countries 
which have balanced budgets and not to large 
a volume of investments. In the summer of 1949 
export prices in a number of European countries 
were, according to the various national statistics, 
higher than export prices in the United States: 
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The extent to which export prices in various 
European countries have risen above export 
prices in the United States 
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It will be seen that the rise in export prices 
had been more moderate in Great Britain than 
in most other countries — and, with a fall in 
the prices of primary products, recent price move- 
ments had rather favoured the terms of trade 
for Great Britain. But clearly some grave dif- 
ficulties were being experienced by the British 
economy; and those difficulties would seem to 
have had their root in a high level of government 
expenditure, large releases of sterling balances 
and similar matters rather than in too high prices 
for British goods. It follows that (as has often 
been pointed out) devaluation in itself is no solu- 
tion; it is necessary in Great Britain, as in other 
countries, to deal with the — generally more dif- 
ficult — problems of the relation between total 
spending on al] accounts and available resources. 

As long as too large a proportion of goods and 
services is absorbed for domestic purposes, there 
is often an absolute impediment to an increase in 
exports. But, even when sufficient restraint is 
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observed at home, the shifting of more exports 
to the United States and Canada (the importance 
of the latter country steadily increasing) is not 
in itself an easy matter. It is not likely to be 
achieved without greater flexibility in the eco- 
nomy: if wages, prices and profits are to remain 
the same, what is to provide the impulse to 
a change in the currents of trade? Moreover the 
policies pursued at the receiving end can either 
facilitate the shift or render it more difficult. 

Leading Americans are increasingly recognising 
that the tariff policy of the United States is an im- 
portant factor in the dollar situation; the reduc- 
tions which have already been made are in many 
respects impressive, but for some of Europe’s 
typical export articles (e. g. textiles) the duties 
are still substantial (30 per cent. ad valorem or 
higher). 

It would be wrong to say that the wave of 
devaluation which swept over a large part of the 
world in the autumn of 1949 has done nothing 
to ease the situation: in spite of many rigidities 
and restrictions still in force it has certainly made 
exports to the United States more remunerative. 
Moreover, the dollar has become up to 44 per 
cent. more expensive and has, therefore, forced 
many countries to look for other sources of 
supply. Lastly, the devaluation has made a great 
impression, psychologically, and has led to re- 
newed examination of the problems to be tackled. 
It is possible that this shock-effect will in the 
end prove the most useful result of the recent 
monetary changes and that it will thus have helped 
to prepare the way for the really reconstructive 
work to be carried out in the remaining two and 
a half years of the Marshall aid period. 
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SWEDEN’S MERCHANT FLEET 


BY GUNNAR SIDENVALL, ACTUARY, BOARD OF TRADE 


For our merchant fleet the last few years 
have been a period of expansion without a paral- 
lel’ in the history of Swedish shipping. Last 
year the tonnage for the first time reached the 
size of two, million gross tons, and with that we 
took sixth place among the seafaring nations of 
the world, led only by the United States, Great 
Britain, Norway, France and Holland, while Italy 
has a merchant tonnage of about the same size 
as our own. In the years following the early 
nineteenforties there has been a 50 % increase as 
well as a considerable degree of replacement and 
modernization of our shipping resources. 


The early history of the merchant fleet 


Owing to Sweden’s geographical position, the 
communications by sea are of decisive importance 
for our connections with foreign countries. The 
traffic over the land frontiers to Norway and 
Finland carries only a small part of our foreign 
trade. The sea communications have, however, 
been of varying extent in different periods. In 
the days of sailing vessels the shipping between 
Swedish and foreign harbours was of not in- 
considerable proportions for the time, and of 
this traffic Swedish ships accounted for an im- 
portant part — about 40 % — at the middle 
of the eighteen-fifties. Only a few of the Swe- 
dish vessels, however, sailed to countries beyond 
the North Sea. The merchant vessels of other 
countries handled the greater part of the trans- 
portation of our country’s requirements from 
transocean. countries, and the goods were then 
trans-shipped in commercial centres in Nort-West 
Europe. In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century the expansion of the Swedish merchant 
marine slowed down, and the change-over from 


wooden sailing ships to power-driven vessels of 
iron was at first made with great hesitation. 
With the marked industrial development that 
occurred in Sweden during the seventies and the 
following decades and with the fast growing need 
of bulk goods, however, came the possibility of 
building up regular Swedish lines for direct con- 
tact with countries abroad, thus avoiding trans- 
shipment and the costly services of middlemen 
in the ports of North-West Europe. The arrival 
of the shipping companies founded about 1870, 
such as for example Rederi A.B. Svenska Lloyd 
and Rederi A.B. Svea, undoubtedly improved 
the connections with the countries bordering the 


South Baltic and the North Sea, but it was not - 


until the beginning of the present century that 
the first transocean lines came into existence. 
This was in 1904, when the lines to South Ameri- 
ca and South Africa were opened by Rederi A.B. 
Nordstjernan and the company now known as 
Rederi A.B. Transatlantic. In the following ten 
years traffic started on most of the present lines 
between Sweden and abroad of, among others 
A.B. Ostasiatiska Kompaniet, Svenska Levant 
Linien (later called Svenska Orient Linien), A. B. 
Svenska Amerika-Mexico-linjen and A.B. Svens- 
ka Amerikalinien. Subsequently transocean lines 
were opened by Stockholms Rederi A.B. Svea, 
Rederi A.B. Svenska Lloyd, Gorthon Linien, 
Rederi A.B. Disa, the Salén companies, Thorden 
Lines A.B. and others. 


The development during the last few decades 


The merchant fleet grew to a size of 1,8 million 
tons by 1931, an increase of 50 % over the 1913 
figure. In 1948, 17 years later, the merchant 
tonnage had increased by a further 14 % to 2 
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million gross tons. Steam tonnage grew very 
slowly — by only 15 % — from 1913 to 1931. 
After a gradual decrease until 1944—45, when it 
was only half as big as in 1931, a moderate 
expansion once more took place. 

As far as motor tonnage is concerned, the 
development has been quite different. Up to 1931 
it showed an almost explosive development and 
afterwards increased rather more slowly. In 1940 
the tonnage of motor vessels overtook that of 
steam vessels, and by 1948 it was about twice 
as great. During the second world war practically 
every year the tonnage coming into service was 
greater than the tonnage lost as a result of military 
action etc. On the other hand, the steam tonnage 
decreased by more than a quarter during the war. 

A distinctive feature of the Swedish merchant 
marine is the relatively high motor tonnage. In 
1948, 66 % of the fleet consisted of motor ton- 
nage, while the corresponding figure for Nor- 
way was 64 %. In this respect these two Scan- 
dinavian countries differ from most other sea- 
faring nations. Of the merchant fleet of the 
whole world in 1948 only one-fifth consisted of 
motor vessels, and it is to be noted that no in- 
crease of this proportion has taken place since 
1939. 

In the immediate future, when new tonnage is 
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being constructed, the choice as between steam 
and motor vessels will probably depend on the 
trend of prices on the fuel market, and also on 
technical developments. The choice seems to be 
between steam vessels burning crude oil on the 
one hand, and motor vessels on the other, while 
coal-burning steam vessels would only be resorted 
to in very few cases. It can be mentioned that 
practically all the newly-built steamers that were 
added to the Swedish merchant fleet in 1948 
were equipped for burning oil. Oil burning is 
especially advantageous for vessels on long trips 
because of the higher heating power of liquid 
fuel and because the fuel tanks take up less of 
the available space than coal bunkers. 

The “‘sailing fleet” has been diminishing since 
1913. The last vessel in the Swedish merchant 
fleet driven only by sail is recorded in the official 
statistics in 1945. Sailing vessels with auxiliary 
engines, the so-called “motor sailers’’, still in 
1947 constituted the largest category, as far as 
numbers are concerned. The line between motor 
sailers and motor vessels, however, is in certain 
cases only formal in character because the motor 
sailers tend to be provided with stronger engines 
and the sail is only resorted to in special circum- 
stances. 

The tonnage of the merchant fleet diminished 
during three short periods, namely 1914—1918, 
193I—1936 and 1939—1942. The decrease during 
the two world wars amounted to rather over 
200 000 gross tons on each occasion, and the proc- 
ess of building up the fleet to its pre-war size 
from the bottom level during the wars took in 
both cases only 3—4 years. The decline in the 
early thirties was of much greater extent. In 1928 
freights, which had been rising during the middle 
twenties, began to fall, and during the years 
1933—1935 they were nearly 30 % lower than in 
1927. The result was a freight war and losses 
for shipping, the net income for certain vessels 
falling below the running costs. The shipping 
companies reduced their fleets by selling vessels, 
mostly to other countries. A certain amount 
of renewal, however, took place even during these 
years but it was not sufficient to prevent the 
merchant fleet having a more unfavourable age- 
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distribution in 1936 than had been the case for- 
merly. 

The losses of our mercantile marine during the 
second world war were made up very quickly, 
and from 1942 to 1948 the fleet increased by 
nearly 50 %, the addition consisting for the most 
part of vessels built in Sweden. The age-distribu- 
tion therefore became more favourable, and in 
1947 rather more than half of the tonnage was 
under ten years old, and only 11 % fell in the 
10—20-year-old group. As far as the older vessels 
were concerned, the tonnage was greater, abso- 
lutely, than in 1936 but was relatively 5 % 
lower. The renewal of the fleet was not so far- 
reaching as might have been expected, because 
the losses in the lower age-groups were com- 
paratively great, and in the highest age-groups 
comparatively small. If, however, one examines 
the size-distribution of the merchant fleet in 
1947 one finds the earlier tendencies of devel- 
opment, namely a broadly unchanged tonnage in 
the lowest group, a continued decrease of the ton- 
nage in the 100—2000-ton group, and an increase 
of the larger tonnage which to a considerable part 
affects tonnage over 5 000 gross tons. Newly-ac- 
quired tonnage during the last few years has main- 
ly fallen within the lastmentioned size-group, for 
example most of the new vessels for the transocean 
shipping lines and specialized vessels, such as tank- 
ers, refrigerator and ore ships. Of the steam ton- 
nage over 75 % was more than 20 years old, while 
the corresponding figure for motor tonnage was 
only 12 %. In the lower size-groups the greater 
part of the tonnage is now already obsolescent. In 
the 100—2 000-ton group, which covers the greater 
part of the tramp tonnage engaged on voyages 
on the North Sea and South Baltic, a deteriora- 
tion of the situation is to be expected because of 
the continuing decrease in tonnage and the small 
amount of replacement by modern vessels. 

The Swedish merchant fleet has a quite differ- 
ent size distribution from the Norwegian, which 
more closely resembles the world fleet in its com- 
position. Thus Sweden has a comparatively large 
tonnage in the under-6 000-ton-groups — 69 % 
as compared with 43 % for Norway — and a 
relatively small tonnage (21 %) in the 6 o00o— 


10 000-ton group, in which Norway relatively 
speaking has twice as much tonnage (44:%). 
These differences are due to the fact that, to a 
much greater extent than the Swedish fleet, the 
Norwegian consists of tank tonnage and tonnage 
engaged on international voyages. The age-distri- 
bution is very even in the Norwegian fleet while, 
as has been said, the Swedish fleet is character- 
ized by relatively large tonnage in the lowest and 
highest age-groups. 


Types of transport and types of vessels 


There are certain difficulties in giving an exact 
account of the distribution of the Swedish mer- 
chant tonnage according to different types of 
transport, such as transport of passengers, trans- 
port of oil, transport of ore etc., or according to 
the type of voyage, such as liner, tramp or 
charter. Especially for ore, timber and coal ton- 
nage it is true to say that the vessels are not 
confined to the transport of one of these types of 
commodity, but can be used for other purposes. 

Tank tonnage constituted in 1939 10 9%, and 
in 1948 17 %, of the total gross tonnage of the 
Swedish merchant fleet. In contrast to the tank 
tonnage of some other countries (for example 
Norway) a relatively large part of this tonnage 
— more than half — consisted of tankers of 
more than 10000 tons. A large part of the tank 
tonnage of Sweden is based on Kungsbacka and 
Trelleborg. In addition several of the large trans- 
ocean liner companies own one or more large 
tanker. No less than 95 % of the tank tonnage 
consists of vessels over 2000 gross tons and is 
used for transports from the transocean countries 
to Sweden, or is chartered on international 
voyages. Most of the smaller tank vessels are en- 
gaged in Swedish coastal traffic. 

The passenger fleet consists mainly of passen- 
ger vessels on the Sweden—North America route 
(Svenska Amerika Linien), among which one 
may note the “Stockholm”, completed in 1948, 
and the “Gripsholm”, and the passenger vessels 
on the lines to England (Svenska Lloyd), 
Norway, Denmark and Finland (Sveabolaget). 
Sweden has also a number of passenger ships 
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for Swedish coastal traffic, but the number is 
now diminishing gradually, as a result of sales of 
the older tonnage to other countries. Most of the 
modern transocean freight liners also take pas- 
sengers, and this passenger traffic appears to be 
on the increase. ~ 

In the category of ore-carrying tonnage one 
should first of all mention the vessels that are 
used exclusively for carrying ore, including the 
carrying of ore between foreign ports only. The 
largest of the vessels is the “Svealand”, built in 
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1925. Most of the Swedish ore-carrying tonnage 
is engaged principally in the transports from 
Narvik, Lulea, Oxelédsund and other iron-ore 
ports. Engaged in this traffic are about 20 vessels 
of the Grangesberg company, together with vessels 
of some other Swedish companies, most important 
of these being Rexbolaget of Stockholm and A.B. 
Tirfing of Gothenburg. 

Besides the specialized vessels referred to 
above, mention can also be made of the six fast 
(16—17 knots) refrigerator vessels of the 
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“Ocean” series, built between 1946 and 1948, 
which carry fruit cargoes mainly on the South 
America—Continent route and the Greece—Eng- 
land route. 

Liners have attained a dominating position in 
our shipping. Fully half of the Swedish mer- 
chant tonnage is now engaged in foreign-going 
liner traffic. Regular runs, generally at least once 
a month, put Sweden in communication with the 
more important ports in all parts of the world. 

The foreign-going liner traffic can be divided 
into two different categories of voyages, the first 
and also the most important being between Swe- 
den and ports abroad and the second between 
foreign ports. The former is characterized by its 
so-called “combined” voyages, which means that 
the vessels, before they clear the last Swedish port, 
generally Gothenburg, have called at other im- 
portant Swedish ports, such as Stockholm or the 
loading places in Norrland, for additional cargoes. 
In certain cases cargoes are also loaded in ports 
in our neighbouring countries and on the Conti- 
nent. The extent of the lines is shown on the 
map reproduced here. It should be pointed out 
that certain of the routes shown on the map are 
run by Swedish companies in co-operation with 
other Swedish companies, or with foreign (Nor- 
wegian or Danish) companies. Swedish vessels 
represent about a half of the tonnage engaged in 
the traffic between Sweden and countries outside 
Europe. 

About ten Swedish companies carry on inter- 
national liner traffic. This is largely concentrated 
on America, partly from the west coast of North 
America to Asia or Australia, and from the west 
coast of North America to Central America or 
the west coast of South America, and partly 
between the United States and the east coast of 
South America. Other lines run from South 
America to the Mediterranean etc. The tonnage 
employed by the Swedish liner companies con- 
sists, as a rule, of fast motor vessels of over 
2000 gross tons. Some of the latest additions to 
the liner fleet of the Johnson and Transatlantic 
lines, with their high speed of t9—19*/. knots, 
are among the world’s fastest motor vessels. They 
are in service on the routes to the Pacific coast 


of North America, to South Africa and to Austra- 
lia, among others. 

The tramp tonnage consists largely of vessels 
in the 100—2000 ton group. This tonnage has 
suffered a severe decrease, and a considerable 
part is very old. Its efficiency (speed) is there- 
fore not so high as that of the liner tonnage. The 
tramp fleet is engaged largely in the timber, coal 
and ore traffic. The timber freights go from, 
among other places, Sweden to England and the 
Continent, the coal freights come to Sweden from 
Poland, German Baltic and North sea ports. One 
of the reasons for the reduction in the tramp 
tonnage is that coal transports have diminished as 
compared with the situation before the recent war. 


Freight receipts of shipping 


Inland and coastal shipping increased during 
the nineteen-thirties. Freight receipt on the other 
hand, did not rise to the same extent, because 
competition with railways and road transport 
brought about reductions in the rates. During the 
nineteen-forties a marked decline in the amount 
of traffic took place, especially in respect of in- 
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land (canal) traffic. Coastal shipping has been 
able to hold its own, particularly as far as bulk 
transports are concerned. As regards piece goods, 
however, lorries and railways have taken over 
some of the transports previously handled by the 
coastal traffic. That freight receipts have risen jn 
spite of this is due partly to higher freight rates, 
partly to the increased bulk transports, and partly 
to the fact that the passenger traffic on certain 
routes has greatly increased. It is also evident that 
a certain rationalization of this freight traffic has 
taken place. The greater part of these transports 
is carried in steam and motor vessels. The inland 
traffic is estimated to have amounted to 15 mil- 
lion tons in 1939, at a conservative estimate, of 
which 5,4 million tons were carried by water, 
while the goods traffic on the railways amounted 
to 47 million tons. 

Foreign-going traffic is of primary economic 
importance. Of the freights earned in 1948 no 
less than 93 % were accounted for by freights for 
foreign-going voyages. In 1930 and 1938 the 
corresponding figures were 86 % and 88 %. From 
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1938 to 1948 these freight receipts have nearly 
trebled. 

From calculations made in respect of last year 
it appears that about 42 % of the total receipts 
of the Swedish merchant marine from foreign- 
going voyages is accounted for by voyages 
between places abroad involving no calls in Swe- 
dish harbours. This clearly shows how interna- 
tional the activities of our merchant fleet are, 
and how great its competitive power is. 

The two other sources of income in foreign- 
going shipping consist of transports from Swe- 
den to places abroad, and to Sweden from places 
abroad. From 1938 to 1948 the freight receipts 
increased to a smaller extent in respect of voyages 
from Sweden than in respect of voyages to Swe- 
den. The former constituted 26 % and the latter 
31 % of freights earned in foreign-going voyages 
during 1948. There was no quantitative increase 
of foreign trade between 1938 and 1948, but on 
the contrary a decrease in exports and a roughly 
unchanged quantity of imports. The explanation 
for the greatly increased receipts between these 
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years lies partly in the considerably higher 
freight rates prevailing in the latter year, but 
also in the change of direction in foreign trade 
and consequently also in transports. An increase 
of trade with countries outside Europe has taken 
place and the sea transports have become longer 
as a result, In addition, a more effective use of 
tonnage has been made possible, as a result, among 
other things, of an increase in the average speed 
of vessels, and of improved arrangements for 
loading and unloading ete. 


The importance of merchant shipping 
for the country 


It is often thought that the larger a country’s 
merchant fleet, the greater will be its importance 
in the country’s sea transports to and from foreign 
countries. This, however, need not always be the 
case. The large merchant fleet of Norway, for 
example, does not monopolize the overseas ship- 
ping of the country, partly because of special 
reasons (ore exports from Narvik), partly because 
of certain general circumstances. Shipping is, in 
fact, international in character, and the vessels of 
the different countries compete for freights with- 
out regard to national barriers. This “freedom” 
of sea transport is, however, subject to limita- 
tions. Exporters sometimes sell their goods free 
port of importation (c. i. f.) and it is therefore 
often most convenient for the transports to be 
done by the vessels of the exporting country. 
During certain periods the exporting country may 
even stipulate that a certain proportion of the 
transports should be carried in vessels owned by 
its own nationals. As is well known, this is at 
present the case with exports of Marshall goods 
from the U.S. A. As far as Sweden is concerned, 
the share of her tonnage in sea transports to and 
from foreign countries rose from about 35 % 
at the end of the nineteen-thirties (1939) to about 
50 % during the last few years. It is in itself of 
minor importance whether the merchant fleet of 
the country is engaged in purely international 
voyages, Or in voyages between the home country 
and abroad. The aim must be to use it in voyages 
where it can earn the highest freight income. In 


the present scarcity of foreign exchange it is, 
however, of great value to have the merchant 
fleet principally engaged on routes or between 
countries from which the freight receipts (or 
payments for exports), are obtained in foreign 
currencies. The greater part of the freight receipts 
of the Swedish merchant fleet in foreign curren- 
cies consists of sterling, due to the fact that 
Sweden’s trade with the sterling countries is 
especially extensive and that the vessels chartered 
for overseas voyages are for the most part 
chartered by British companies. Only a small part 
of the receipts, therefore, is received in dollars, 
French frances and other foreign currencies. 

The income derived from bringing home im- 
ported products is generally, however, paid in 
Swedish kronor, and this means that only about 
*/; of the freight receipts from overseas shipping 
comes in foreign currencies. It can therefore be 
said that about */; of our income from shipping 
for foreign countries yields us foreign exchange 
for closing the prevailing gap in our balance of 
trade and about */; saves the expenditure of 
foreign exchange on transports of imported goods 
by foreign vessels. The shipping industry is there- 
fore to be regarded as one of our most important 
export industries. In 1948 a gross amount of 934 
million kronor was earned by Swedish vessels in 
overseas voyages. In the same year the total value 
of our exports was about 4000 million kronor, 
of which our most important export industry, the 
pulp industry, accounted for 992 million kronor. 
In comparison with other types of Swedish in- 
dustry the shipping industry has, however, rela- 
tively high costs abroad. Thus, expenditure abroad 
on account of vessels going on overseas voyages 
amounts, on an average, from 45 to 50 % of the 
earnings of these vessels. 

The importance of the merchant fleet, how- 
ever, does not lie only in the fact that it brings 
the country a given amount of foreign exchange. 
It also provides employment for a by no means 
inconsiderable part of the population of Sweden, 
both on board the vessels and indirectly in har- 
bours and other transport activities. For the 
expansion of the shipbuilding industry the rapid 
increase of the merchant fleet has been of con- 
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siderable importance, as the Swedish shipping 
companies have been the most important custom- 
ers of this industry. In this manner the mer- 
chant fleet is intimately bound up with the eco- 
nomic life of Sweden. It is also of inestimable 
value because of the possibilities that the Swe- 


dish overseas lines offer for Swedish exporters 
and importers to get into direct contact with trans- 
ocean countries. Furthermore, the modern and 
beautiful Swedish vessels in foreign harbours 
bring Sweden an interest and goodwill the value 
of which cannot be measured in money. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SWEDEN’S EXTERNAL TRADE 


During the first three quarters of last year a 
fairly satisfactory balance was achieved in our 
external trade. The import surplus for the first 
nine months of the year was only 163 million 
kronor, and if the usual net income from foreign- 
going shipping is taken into account the balance 
of payments for the whole twelve months may be 
estimated to have given an income surplus of 
perhaps 400 million kronor. 

Export 
surplus (+) 


or import 
surplus (—) 


Imports Exports 


Millions of kronor 


TOA Sema sec) aor is 1 084 1758 + 674 
MOAG! ys, wae 3 386 2547 tee (0) 
TLOATME Geers sis: 5 220 3 240 — 1980 
UVR) cp a ‘ 4946 3 981 — 965 
1948 (Jan.—Sept.) 3 804 2767 — I 037 
1949 (Jan.—-Sept.) 3143 2980 = rhe 


country. The Institute of Economic Research 
estimated the volume of exports in 1946 and 1947 
to be 38 per cent. and 31 per cent., respectively, 
lower than before the war, if one excludes the 
production of the machine industry and the 
shipyards, since it is difficult to arrive at the 
purely quantitative changes in these cases. A 
distinct but nevertheless insufficient improvent 
occurred during the following years, in that the 
volume of exports reached 75 per cent. of the pre- 
war quantity in 1948, and between 60 per cent. 
and 93 per cent. in the first three quarters of 
1949. Because of seasonal factors, however, the 
statistics rendered quarterly have only a very 
approximate validity. 


Volume of Imports and Exports Undex figures, 
1930/38: 100). 


(According to the Institute of Economic Research. Excluding 


The huge import surpluses of the years 1946— production of machine industry and ship-building industry.) 
1948 are of course partly attributable to the Imports Exports 
demand for imports that had accumulated during 1945 31,3 46,6 
the war. The capital equipment of industry needed 3966). «-<.. she ee Caieia Gee 61,9 
renewing, and the general public wanted many cy a nee 69,0 
things that it had had to do without for a long ee 116,2 74,9 
. . Cyr . . . ; ‘ ; ; ; : : e ' oa 
time. But, in addition, the rise in purchasing power 1949 Ist quarter . 101 62 
produced by inflation increased the demand for keds puts) ay. Pa 98 8o 
imports and diminished the export capacity of the a A 4 03 

> ~ me] 
Sweden's Trade with other Countries (millions of kroner). 
The figures for 1938 and 1945—47 relate to countries of purchase and sale respectively, and those 
for 1948 and 1949 to countries of origin and consumption. ; 
A Jan.— es 

; 1938 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1938 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
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A marked rise in exports has occurred in the 
case of the machine industry and the shipyards, 
whose production is not included in the above 
statistics. Nevertheless, equilibrium in our ex- 
ternal trade has only been achieved thanks to the 
restrictions on imports. - 

A large proportion of Swedish export trade is 
concentrated on a comparatively small group of 
commodities. The most important are paper pulp, 
paper, wood goods and iron ore, which constituted 
between 50 and 60 per cent. of our exports in 
the years following the war, and to these we can 
add iron, steel and engineering products. In the 
case of several of these commodities, home con- 
sumption has been encouraged at the expense of 
exports, partly because our monetary policy has 
created higher, purchasing power within the 
country and partly because direct price subsidies, 
benefiting the home market, have been resorted 
to. As consumption goods constitute only a very 
small part of our exports, it is very difficult to 
find at short notice increased outlets for our 
export articles either in new markets or in ex- 
isting ones. The changes in the derivation of our 
imports that occurred because much of our trade 
with war-damaged countries disappeared after the 
war, could not therefore be followed by a cor- 
responding diversion of exports. Thus our im- 
ports from the United States in 1947 were about 
1 475 million kronor higher than in 1938, while 
the corresponding increase in exports to the 
U. S. A. stopped at about 200 million kronor, a 
figure that roughly corresponds to the fall in the 
value of money. When in 1947 the import surplus 
and the large credits to foreign countries threat- 
ened to exhaust our foreign exchange reserves, it 
became necessary to impose import restrictions 
and to take steps to get more of our imports from 
soft-currency areas and less from hard-currency 
ones. The difficulties encountered in exporting 
to the U. S. A. meant that that country’s percen- 
tage of our foreign trade last year was hardly 
more than half of the pre-war figure. 

The Swedish trade statistics do not at present 
give a full and up-to-date picture of the distri- 
bution of our imports and exports in different 
currency areas. The rather debatable principle is 
followed of first dividing the goods between the 


various “countries of origin and countries of con- 
sumption’, and later on giving the countries from 
which the goods were bought or to which they 
were sold. With due reservation for the some- 
what unsatisfactory data that are thus available 
in respect of the last two years, the distribution 
of our external trade among different countries 


(expressed as percentages) can be illustrated by 
the following table: 


1938 1947 1949 1938 1947 1949 


(January— (January — 
September) September) 
Imports Exports 
United Kingdom .. 18,2 13,4 16,6 2455 9 16;3 1750 
Germany eet) cn 24.0) oO: Oumee 7.2 19,2 0,0" 16,0 
Norway, Denmark and 
Binlandies ae go 050 0,01 S52 16,0) eS Se eyed. 
Restiotaiurope)). = 1 2455 3451 34,0 22, SO 3455 
Europe (Total) . . -. 76,9 54,1 66,0 80,0 67,7 75,5 
UsSsAs eek oa. 16:3. 84.8. 0:6 Qiu) 1153 4,0 
Rest of America. . . 4,2 9,8 10,7 AsO tA OM Ost 
Asia, Africa and 
Ausitalia. 2% 2. 62,6: 2,3 13,7 6,2 7,0 11,6 


All countries 100,0 100,0 100,0  100,0 100,0 100,0 

Before the war the United Kingdom and Ger- 
many were easily our most important trade part- 
ners. The cessation of trade with Germany meant, 
in terms of pre-war conditions, the disappearance 
of 24 per cent. of our imports and 18 per cent. 
of our exports. There was also a decrease in the 
trade with other countries affected by the war. 
The last few years have brought a revival of no 
mean dimensions in the trade with the new Ger- 
many, which however is only a fraction of the 
pre-war Germany. The trade with Europe, taken 
as a whole, shows new signs of life. Thus, 
European countries contributed 66 per cent. of 
our imports as compared with 77 per cent. before 
the war, and took 75 per cent. of our exports as 
compared with 80 per cent. in 1938; while the 
corresponding figures for 1947 were only 54 and 
68 per cent. On the other hand, the share of the 
U. S. A. in our imports has fallen from 16,3 per 
cent. to 9,6 per cent., and its share of our exports 
from 9,0 per cent. to 4,6 per cent. The compensa- 
ting increase in our external trade has therefore 
taken place in respect of other transoceanic 
countries — those in South America, Asia, Africa 
and Australia. 
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The revival of our foreign commerce has thus 
found expression in an increased volume of trade 
and a greatly improved trade balance, while there 
has at the same time been an intensification of our 
relations with several of the traditional import 
and export markets. Moreover, there has been 


a very considerable growth in our reserves of 
sterling. The weak point continues to be that the 
decline in our exports to the U. S. A., and the 
prevailing shortage of hard currency, prevent the 
acquisition of many things required for produc- 
tion and transport. 
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THE ECONOMIC SIFUATION DURING THE 
Bea hebhe O UA ReliE Re @iFe 1949 


The General Situation. In the discussions 
centring around the recent devaluation the opinion 
has been expressed that a less drastic writing 
down of the dollar value of the krona would 
have been preferable. To this the reply has been 
made that the external value of the krona was 
raised in 1946 and that our currency was then 
considered to be overvalued in relation to both 
sterling and dollars. If the krona had not ‘‘fol- 
lowed the pound” last year, the overvaluing of the 
krona vis-a-vis sterling and currencies linked to 
sterling would have been even greater. The net 
result of the appreciation of the dollar value of 
the krona by 16,7 per cent. in 1946 and its depre- 
ciation by 30,5 per cent. in September 1949 was 
a total devaluation of the krona, since the middle 
of 1946, by 18,9 per cent., or not quite three- 
fifths of the proportion by which sterling was 
devalued. 

The effects of devaluation are difficult to 
predict, depending as they do on external develop- 
ments, monopoly prices, national policy with 
regard to subsidies, and the bargaining activities 
of states on trade matters. According to calcula- 
tions made in government quarters the increase 
in import prices resulting from devaluation should 
be around 600—7oo million kronor a year, while 


Foreign Trade. (Million kr.) 


(Thin lines denote current 12-months’ averages.) 


the corresponding increase in export prices would 
be 400—500 million kronor, and consequently the 
national loss from devaluation would be in the 
neighbourhood of 200 million kronor, given the 
present dimensions of foreign trade. As our food 
supplies are relatively independent of imports, 
the liability of a rise in prices of imported goods 
affecting the cost of living is estimated at only 
200—250 million kronor annually. To prevent 
prices — and thereby wages — from rising, the 
Government has been authorised to spend 190 
million kronor on price-stabilizing measures for 
the period until the middle of 1950, thus raising 
the figure for such subsidies during the financial 
year 1949—50 to 466 million kronor. Just before 
Christmas it was announced that the trade unions 
and other large employee organisations had agreed 
to the prolongation of the wage and salary agree- 
ments for the present year, on condition that 
compensation shall be forthcoming if the cost of 
living should rise. Both employers and employed 
have, however, clearly shown that they dislike 
this type of central direction, and the government 
has announced that the regulation is limited to a 
further period of one year, after which subsidiza- 
tion also may be ripe for remoyal. 

The policy of stabilization dates from 1948. At 


(Million kr.) 
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that time the surplus of purchasing power was 
estimated at about 1150 million kronor, an 
amount which in a free economy might result in 
a price increase of around 5 per cent. The remedy 
was then sought in a severe cutting down of im- 
ports and investments and in a system of price 
ceilings and income limitations, one of the meas- 
ures being the prolongation of the wage agree- 
ment reached at the beginning of the year. The 
idea was that the inflationary gap in our economy 
should be filled by increasing production and 
restraining demand. 

Even with a stabilized wage level, however, 
there has occurred a by no means insignificant 
increase in the incomes of wage and salary earn- 
ers. For the year just ended this increase 1s 
estimated at about 400 million kronor, which is 
connected with higher piece-work earnings and 
additions to the standard rates for age and other 
reasons. For industrial workers, increased earn- 
ings amounting to 8 per cent. are recorded for 
the period from February 1948 to August 1949, 
or more than 4 per cent. per annum, and forest 
workers enjoyed an increase of about 8 per cent. 
during the winter of 1948—49. In the case oi 
agricultural workers and others groups of wage- 
earners the increase of incomes has been of smal- 
ler dimensions. Certain reductions of employment 
and of earnings have also either already oc- 
curred, as for example in the building trade, or are 
imminent, as in the case of forestry work. 

Production showed an upward movement dur- 
ing 1948 in the case of agriculture, as a mod- 
erately good harvest succeeded the bad harvest 
of the previous year. There was hardly any 


Lrederation of Industries Production Index. 
(1935 = 100.) 
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Pageelan = Pulp and Paper Industries. 
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further increase in 1949, while on the other hand 
there was at least a temporary rise in the con- 
sumption of meat, following the lifting of meat 
rationing. As far as industry is concerned, there 
has probably been an increase in production of 
2,5 to 3 per cent. annually during each of the 
last two years, while the number of industrial 
workers has remained about the same. 

The development of foreign trade is dealt with 
in greater detail elsewhere in this issue. Last year 
the import surplus was reduced to a figure at 
which it was more than covered by receipts from 
shipping. Payments to and from foreign countries, 
which in the years 1947—48 resulted in a deficit 
of about 2000 million kronor in all, are estimated 
to have yielded a surplus of possibly 400 million 
kronor last year. 


Export 
surplus (+) 
or Import 
surplus (—) 


(Million kronor) 


Imports Exports 
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As far as imports are concerned, the severe 
restrictions have naturally made themselves felt; 
coal imports fell by more than 100 million kro- 
nor, owing largely to the difficulty in reaching 
agreement on the price of Polish coal. Exports 
showed a rise, in which a wide range of export 
articles participated. Among these was cellulose, 
which even before the devaluation was encount- 
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ering increased demand in America. Timber sales 
exceeded 650000 standards and a similar result 
is expected this year. Exports of iron ore have 
again risen to almost the pre-war level. Engineer- 
ing products also show a satisfactory increase, 
especially as regards ballbearings and separators. 
The export production of the shipyards, which 
_ have probably expanded their pre-war capacity by 
at least 50 per cent., amounted to about 20 million 
kronor a month. With the present less favourable 
conditions for shipping and the more uncertain 
price situation following devaluation, new orders 
have become less frequent. Current orders, how- 
ever, will keep the shipyards busy into 1952; 
many of them are for tankers, a category of vessel 
which has enjoyed relatively good employment 
of late. 

The following table shows the extent of trade 
with the twelve most important countries during 
the first ten months of last year. 


Sweden's Trade with the Most Important Foreign 
Countries Fan.—Oct. 1948 and 1949. 


(Million kronor) 


Imports Exports Trade Balance 

1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 

United Kingdom . . 717 596 518 595 —I199 — I 
De HMw whe wa) tere 626 34r- 27% 168 ~—355 —173 
INOXWHY ne so «oo TIiS0 135) 284 432. 4166 4-107 
139 gts (A ae ee 74 220 8§ 211 + i1r — 9 
Belgium & Luxemburg 294 241 197 I71 — 97 — 70 
Netherlands . ... 207 176 199 174 — 8 — 2 
Baevenice ns 26. 2). 2 2 Zid. 188-272 155" — 420 = 33 
Wenmarki . 2 5 ..% REA 220) 4 bey DOR Ste 1 oer AG 
POLST aeiee Aye. co ZISMthA IOS. 95)  —133. —~ 50 
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The trade balance with the various countries 
is as a whole satisfactory except mainly for that 
with the United States, the reason in this case 
being the reduced sales of paper pulp and paper. 
In the case of Norway, the reason for the lack 
of balance is the large deliveries of ships, which 
are to be paid for with Marshall money. The trade 
with western Germany has developed well, in 
spite of the fact that our exports of iron ore to 
that country are much smaller than before the 
war and that the export of agricultural products 
has scarcely begun. As there is also a big demand 
for German goods in Sweden, a further increase 
of trade between the two countries is to be ex- 
pected. 

The volume of exports may be estimated to 
have risen during last year from 75 per cent. 
of the pre-war quantity to g90—95 per cent., while 
the volume of imports has been brought down to 
something like the pre-war level. The recent un- 
favourable development of the terms of trade is 
illustrated by the fact that the import and export 
price indices for November were 20 and g per 
cent. higher respectively than in August, the 
month preceding the devaluation. 

An intensification of our foreign trade in the 
near future seems, however, to be a likely devel- 
opment. Thus imports could be increased by 
roughly 10 per cent. by using our present surplus 
on the balance of payments, and by a further 10 
per cent. if our current reserves of sterling are 
employed for the expansion of our trade with 
the United Kingdom, on which agreement has 
recently been reached. In addition, there is the 
liberalization of international trade resulting not 
only from the Annecy tariff agreements but also 
from the extensive freeing of imports into Mar- 
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shall countries. In Sweden’s case these plans 
envisage the freeing of about 60 per cent. ot our 
imports from other Marshall countries, with the 
exception of Belgium, Switzerland and western 
Germany. This represents about one-third of all 
imports. Efforts are also in progress for the 
easing, in one way or another, of the control ot 
our own exports. 

The gold and foreign exchange reserves of the 
Riksbank had, by the end of December, risen 
by 727 million kronor above the low level of 
April 1949 and by 469 million kronor above the 
figure for August, the month before the devalua- 
tion. Of this increase, 125 million kronor is 
accounted for by the writing up of the book vatues 
following devaluation. The foreign exchange re- 
serves include sterling to the amount of about 
£42 million (approx. 600 million kronor). 


Gold and Foreign Exchange Reserves of the 
Riksbank. 


(Million kronor) 


Foreign Exchange Gold 
Assets Heels Net a. Total 

ities value 
DSO, By WOE] oo Gu 165 345 379 724 
JEM, Bly UChOy 2 4 HEX 103 335 289 624 
INOS EXO Ee on BY 196 176 287 463 
PAT Ome ne 646 180 466 255 Fea 
Sept. 30, > 813 245 568 365 933 
Oledig Big 872 195 677 363 I 040 
Noy. 30, » 906 179 727 363 1 090 
ee, Bie SD 954 126 828 362 1 190 


Deposits in the various credit institutions have 
undergone a marked expansion also during the 
last quarter. During the twelve-month periods 
ending September 30, 1947, 1948 and 1949, re- 
spectively, total deposits in these institutions in- 
creased by 664 million kronor; by 637 million kro- 
nor and, in the last-named period, by no less than 
1213 million 


kronor an expansion that is 
obviously inflationary in character. 


Deposits in Banks and Agricultural Credit 
Institutions in Sweden. 
(Million Kronor) 
30/4 46 30/5 47 3°/g 48 3°/6 49 3°/5 49 


Commercial Banks . 7954 7199 7269 7701 7817 
Savings Banks . - + + §900 6229 6575 6967 7030 
Post Office Savings Bank 1554 1704 1 892 2009 2049 


Agricultural Credit Insti- 


tutions. 3... 6 228 268 301 339 = 354 


Total 14.736 1§ 400 16 037 17 016 17 250 


Advances by the commercial banks have re- 
mained largely unchanged during the last. few 
months, and the increase in deposits has there- 
fore resulted in a high degree of liquidity. Cash, 
Treasury bills and Government bonds constituted 
over 17 per cent. of all assets in November, and 
in October deposits passed the 8 milliard levei. 


Position of the Commercial Banks. 


1948 1949 

Assets (in mill. kt.) Nov. July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Cash «0:6 < doe MMOQ 6973. 9548) 2275 pasos 
Treasury bills . . . 379 424 609 360 535 603 
Swedish bonds. . . 451 553 673 741 780 789 
Advances in Sweden 7941 7524 7756 8004 7986 7999 
Assets abroad . . . 208 190 169 216 196 198 
Sundry accounts . . 622 519 481 663 550 599 


Total 10005 9 883 10 236 10 255 10463 10 625 


Liabilities (in mill. kr.) 

7469 7552 7966 7817 8056 8 165 

Liabilities abroad. . 496 436 412 432 448 477 

Share capital and 
reserve funds . 


Deposits in Sweden 


- 1020 1046 1008 1008 1008 1008 


Sundry accounts - 1020 849 850 g98 951 975 


Total 10005 9 883 10 236 10 255 10 463 10 625 


The Foreign Exchange Market. Argentine pe- 
sos ceased to be quoted for a time in September 
in connection with the devaluation, but reappeared 
on October 4, when the rate was fixed at kr. 
58,75, or kr. 17,25 lower than the rate previously 
ruling. On October 11 Swiss frances were ad- 
justed downward from 119,70 to 118,50. On 
November 17 the Riksbank resumed the of- 
ficial quotation of Italian lire for the first time 
since the war, the rate being set at 0,83'/s per 
100 lire. 

In view of the fact that the new Anglo-Swe- 
dish monetary agreement no longer contains any 
provision for a mutual exchange-rate guar- 
antee, the Riksbank announced on December 15 
that as from that date forward exchange contracts 
in sterling would cease. On the 3rd January 1950 
forward trading in sterling was resumed. 


The Stock Market. The first few days after 
the devaluation were characterized by marked 
fluctuations on the Exchange, but later develop- 
ments have displayed greater firmness and a 
slowly rising tendency, with intermittent keen 
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Note. Where not otherwise stated, the figures are for the middle of the month. 


demand. In consequence of the difficulty of 
estimating future price developments there has, 
however, been a widespread disposition to pursue 
a wait-and-see policy. The offers that have been 
made have been limited in extent and relatively 
easy to place. The turnover in shares of wood- 
working companies and in Swedish Matches, Elec- 
trolux, Ballbearings and Separators has from 
time to time been relatively big. In the case of 
wood-working companies the stronger price situa- 
tion and increased sales to the U. S. A. have 
exerted an influence, and in the case of the Swe- 
dish Match Company the conclusion of the long- 
awaited agreement with Poland has been an im- 
portant factor. The three engineering securities 
have been influenced by the “switching” opera- 
tions carried out in connection with British acqui- 
sitions of Swedish Match shares. In the middle 
of December a generally increased buying in- 
terest and a livelier turnover appeared. During 
the last quarter the prices of industrial shares 
increased by 6 per cent., and those of bank shares 
by 5 per cent. Taking last year as a whole, the 
higher prices of securities resulted in a reduction 
of 0,3—0,4 per cent. in the yields calculated on 
the basis of the latest dividends and the current 
market prices, or: 


as regards five wood-working com- 


DAMES. ey. = from 4,3 to 4,0 per cent. 
> > two wood and iron com- 

DANeG 6 cena « > 4,023,829 
» > five export engineering 

companies . ... Pee tS be? 5st, 22 2 
> > four big banks. .... * 487945 > » 


The Bond Market. The control exercised by 
the Riksbank has during the last quarter con- 
tinued to support the 3 per-cent. level for Govern- 
ment and municipal loans and the bonds of mort- 
gage institutions. A very slight downward ad- 
justment of prices has occurred. New industrial 
loans have been issued at 3'/s per cent. interest 
and at a price of 101 %. 

As a consequence of the systern of budgeting 
for a surplus which now characterizes our eco- 
nomic policy new Government borrowing occurs on 
only a minor scale and principally takes the form 
of Treasury bills and other short-term indebted- 
ness. There has also been a certain amount of 
conversion of Government bonds into Treasury 
bills. A summary of changes in Government debts 
during the period November 1948—November 
1949 1s given in the following table: 


Nov. Aug. Nov. 

Million kronor 1948 1949 1949 

Government bonds . 7451 7 126 7145 
Treasury certificates and loans trom 

savings banks . 525 523 547 
Loans with Government institu- 

tions, etc. . 761 S19 $34 

Other funded debt . ok 211 210 188 

Total funded debt 8948 8 678 8714 

Treasury bills . 1 648 2 460 2197 

Other floating debt eae 897 908 942 

Total floating debt 2545 3368 3139 

Total Government debt 11493 12046 11853 
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New bond issues have therefore only occurred 
in respect of mortgage institutions, municipalities 
and industrial undertakings, and the outstanding 
bond debts of these three categories increased 
by 391 million kronor during the twelve months 
ending September 1949. 


Swedish Bonds in Circulation. 
(Million kronor) 


Sept. Sept. Increase (+) 
1948 1949 or decrease (—) 
Swedish Government. . 7 452 Gp aly) — 275 
Mortgage banks . . By ae fir 3 316 + 185 
Municipalities ..... 736 852 + 116 
Industrial and transport 
companies etc... . . 948 1 038 cite AOS 
Total 12 267 12 383 + 116 


During the last quarter there has been very little 
issuing activity. Of a long-awaited loan by the 
City of Stockholm, 20 million kronor has been 
placed privately and 80 million kronor issued 
publicly. The largest issues during the quarter 
were as follows: 


Rate of Amount Price of 
Labetediine nc Issue 
(%) (million (x) 
kronor) 
Svenska ae 
INOn-16) 2-2 : is 5 *I00*/2 
City of Stockholm . . . 3 7100 100 
AB Forenade Superfosfatfabriker 3"/ /4 5 IOI 
Skénviks AB. . Dh ee 7 IOI 
Mo och Domsjé ee aft 10 101 
* Placed privately. — 7” Of which 80 mill. kr. offered to 
the public. 


In addition, conversion offers have been made 
in connection with the following loans, with a 
reduction of interest to 3 % in each case: 


Amount 
Ou:standing 

(million 

kronor) 

City of Stockholm 43/, % I9g40. . .. . 12 875 
City of Gothenburg sin %, March 31, 1940, 

Series II. . Sagat a gies eee 7 187 

City of Kristianstad 4 4 %, ‘April I, 1940, No. 2 0 434 

2 » 4/4 %, Dec. 30, 1939, No. 1 0 610 


The following loans are to be redeemed without 
option to convert: 


Swedish Government 4"/2 %, 1940. . . on April I, 1950 
City of Gothenburg 43/, %, 1940 . . . on January 31, 1950 
Inteckningsbanken “AB 4*/2 %, 1940 . . op March 15, 1950 
Ohrvikens AB 3/2 %, 1938. . . . . . on February 1, 1950 


“Quarrtertry Review. 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning Sweden’s Economic Position. 


I. The Riksbank. 


(Amounts in million kr.) 


Assets Liabilities 
h ‘ Dy ieee ¥ ae < 
a Gold and Foreign Exchange Reserves | Handevand tO onens Note Woreien Deposits at Sight 
t my ° | meme ills : AN 5 —_—___—__— z | 
Gold oe. | Total laste ee Bills Circulation Debt State Bel Cher Total 
1 332 83 2 166 100 13 980 8 18 28 8 
2024 866 2 880 434 7 2 782 of 31 *1 “ 34 
ia 712 2 083 1 544 4 2877 174 706 84 5 ae | 
379 3) — 2747 3 2 #95 165 631 197 72 899 
| 1948 | 1949 1948| 1949 | 1948 | 1949 “1948 | 1949 “1948 1949 | 1948 | 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949) 1948 1949 1948 1949| 1948 1949 
©) 374| 289! 497| 438 | 871| 727|2520| 2948 | «| 68 | 2734| 2.934| 178] 103 | 613| 728 | 89 129| 74| 99 776 956 
~ | 305 289| 466) 419 | 831] 708 | 2 685 | 3149] 37| 53 |\2730| 2952) 181| 142 | 634] 693 | 191| 269 a 67| 931|1 029) 
ch) 348) 288) 407) 391 | 755| 679) 2534) 2973) 65 49 |/2730| 2953) 187| 160 | 632| 641 | 24) 93| 79| 67| 735) 801) 
il 347| 287| 320/°372 | 667 659 | 2 795 | 3228! 61 54 ||2791| 3019] 198| 196 | 635| 563 | 79| 222| 92| 80) 806] 865 
r | 334) 257) 310 432 644) 6389/2947 3065) 44 43 | 2734| 2906) 215) 186 | 602| 572 | 253) 147} 89) 83/| 936 802 
© 307) 256) 320 499, 627) 755 3065 3240 34 43 | 2824) 2996 241| 168 | 732) 748) 44 go| 89) 92| 865 930 
291} 255| 335| 567 | 626| 822|2859| 3088) 88) 21 2783) 2928) 231] 169 | 645| 608 | 44/ 158] 75| 85) 764) 851 
- | 290) 255 349 646 | 639 901 | 3095 3204) 14 15 | 2824| 2980) 262] 180 | 595) 563 | 149/| 311; 69] 69| 813, 943) 
t. 290| 365) 361| 813 | 651 | LAP 2.973 2874} 2 17 ||2 884 | 3.028] 248| 245 | 616| 600 | 25| 28| 83) 80| 724) 708) 
\ 290} 363} 267| 872 | 557) 1235) 3132 oor 28| 17 |12935| 3089| 105] 195 | 636| 566 | 133| 145| 107] 101] 876] 812) 
rr | 290) 363) 331, 906 621) 1269) 3115 2934) 33) 17/2924) 3109] 83) 179 | 720! 577 | 172| 177| 83] 95| 975) 849 
! 290; 362] 411/ 954 | 7oI| I 316, | 3 317 | 3 184 | oo 26 ||3.113| 3287] 96| 126 | 679) 467 | 358) 361| 101 79 \1 138| 907 
Market value. — * Gross claims on foreign countries. 
II. Commercial Banks. (Amounts in million kr.) 
| | | Distribution of Loans by Forms 
Ke | Swedish |————— Oh cbneical meen ee Gia Pee of | | a a ies of securities (in %) t 
of Cash Bonds * Domestic Thereof | Total etait Advances | FPR iret ) Rereonall | Bonds, mer- 
Bills Redisc. | Advances | Mortgages Guarantee Shares chandise, & 
| | % 2 oil eee % 
3 601 190 116 ° 4254 O41 213 — 40 Rael 743.8 15.3 12.6 
347 2 152 oo ; o— 5 763 6 669 —906 —255 ae 14.3 33 16.2 
, - 991 ithe? lh Ss 7 242 6.939 303 — 312 232 14.8 7:3 18.7 
] 533 I 745° fat. eo et | 7 290 47 Sch “0 tA 2 730 13:5 
cee 2 —~ a | 
r9a8in 1949 06 1919) 1988 1949 | 1948 1949) 1948. reg | 1048 1949 1948 1949 1943. 1949 1948 1949 1948 nae 1945) 1949 1948 1949 
Ez | | 55 |—260|—28 s | 58.6 19.2 19. 7. 7.8| 13.5| 14.é 
06 | 356 8 Fs 1 7 179311781 7235 7 360, 606 455 |—260 —289) 59.8 5 (19.2) 7-5) 7-8) 13-5) 14.4 
. 02 495 es 9 3) 1 743 mA 9) 7920 foo 7 471) | 7 264) 449 | 114 |—301|—305} 60.4 | $8.7] 1 18.719. 7:3) 7-7 | 13.6) 14.4 
ch| 271 | 328 | 996 1 06| 1 803) 28 | 0 | 8 105 7 837) 7 310 7 52 795 | 31 —345 —296 59-9 | §8.8) 19.1 | 19.4) 7.1 | 7.6] 13.9] 14.2 
il | 298 | 1 02 * 1 81z| 2 0 | 8.099 7 826 7 378 7662) 721 | 174 |—322) —283] 59.7 | $8.8/ 19.6 | 19.5) 7.1 | 7.6| 13.6] 14.1 
; 490 ctl ng 5 ed 1821 1 849) $ 0 | 8089 7 860) 7 410) 7 689) 679| 171 |—349|—236) 59.9 | 58.4) 19.2) 19.9) 7.2| 745| 13.7) T4.2 
2 | 320| 364 é65 | | I aig I 852| 1 814 19) — | 8 017 7798 7 332 7701| 685 | 97 |—274 —228/ 59.9 | $8.9] 18.8 | 19.4) 7-3| 7-5] 14.0) 14.2 
1238 oa 1857 1 817, 73 ° (8023 7 824 7 134 7552| 889| 272 —260—246 59.8 | $8.8] 19.2 | 20.0] 7.3) 7-4] 13.7] 13.8 
: 308 48 806 1 282 1833 1789 | 0/7 923 456 i785 480 |-209 |—271|—244| 60.1 | $8.9] 18.9 | 20.0) 7.3 | 7.2 13.7) 13.9 
BE 1 258/271| 630/ 1-101) 1847 1 869 O| _ 8.004 8 004 | os 7 817| 735 | 187 —236/—21 59.3 | $8.0] 19.5 | 20.9] 7.4] 7-1 | 13.8] 14.0 
A 16| 784| 1 315| 1842)1865; 2) — 7942, 7986 7 410: 8.056) 532| -70;—281 —252' 59.4 §7-9| 19.0 | 20.7) 7.5| 71) I4.r) 143 
ine a9 §30 155 I ue 1339) oO] —- 12 eae 7999 7 469 8 165) 471 |-166 —288|)—279) §9.1 | §8.1| 19.1 | 20.6) 7.6] 7.1] 14.2] 14.2 
a? 686 717 | 1271) 1 746 1 820 o| — | 7830 7975 7 490) 8 258 340 - 287 — 300} —281 59.0 | 58.5 19.2 | 20.3) 7.7 70 tay £6 


Poitding Treasury Bills. 


— ? Within the country. 


II. Other Credit Institutions. Stock Exchange. 


Kungl. Boktr. 


D its | ex | - _2 |Turnover at the Stock- a 
; Savings Banks | pe gine | pete es Yields on Bonds ie cher Exchange? Share index 
ee | Post Office! 4: the Checque | papel : aa 
Savings |p: | Service. | Govt. | Industrial 
Month| Deposits® | Advances'] Bonds* | Bank. Veccacinninl moana gee error Fe ae 
Million kr. | Million kr.| Million kr. | Million kr.) Million kr.| Million kr. | % % 1000 kr. | 1000 kr. 
1938 68 3, 069 829 606 31 380 24 986 2.32 2.92 242 924 161 
oe ee 4 130 1 482 1 394 53 036 81 421 3.06 305 a 664 190 
1946 5 893 4 660 1513 I 539 72 360 93 656 3-03 2.98 1214 673 194 
1947 6 206 5 402 1149 1 689 82 832 119 657 3.05 3.10 z 189 730 181 
1948 6 592 5953 953 1 886 83 769 142 062 3.09 3.33 1 263 461 156 
1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1948. | 1949 | 1948 | 1949| 1948 | 1949 1948 | 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
; . - |1751\1 947| 7428/7 712| 12 256|13 267| 3.06) 3.09| 3-09 3.18 1262, 796 460) 500 161 150 23611 
eb. : . . . : . ay ren ie 848 10 216 11 664 3.07, 3.03| 3-24 3-02, 2 388, 680 ong 468) 165 154) 241 
March | 6 488] 6 908| 5 521) 6 104] 1 102) II! 1793/1 988) 6 4866 g12| 11 830\13 498] 3.08 3.03 3-22 3.02 1625 789 546 446 162) 15 236) | 
April : : . : + | 1 807|1 998] 6 858/16 174] 9.972|10 353] 3.09 3.03 3.23 3.02, 859 271 655 401 163, 155 239) | 
May . : : : : + | 1 820]1 998) 7 571|8 070] 13 815/17 980} 3.09 3.03] 3.28 3.02, 2545) 342 729) 352 159) 155 232 
June | 6534/6967) 5 684) 6218/1046} go4| 1 837/2 009] 6700/6629) 9 363/10 120] 3.10 3.03, 3-40 3.00, 1040 563 439 479 152 149 223, 
July . : : . - | 1 861 — 7 306|7 204| 13 358/13 447| 3.10 3.05] 3-31 3.02, §80 214, 356) 270 157) 149, 228 
| Aug. : : . : : - | 1888/2 046) 5 818|6 253] 10 807|12 107| 3.10. 3.05 3-50 2.97, 1286 271 219) 266) 154) 151/ 227 
| Sept. | 6575| 7.030] 5 828) 6 348) 1002} 911] 1 892|/2 049] 7 360|8 952| 12 832|14 996) 3.11, 3.05 3-60 2.97 1130 I61 373) 490) 151) 153 221\§ 
Oct. . . 1 904|2 061) 7 226/8 217) 10 490/11 060) 3. .05 3.02| 1362, I91! 277) 3 152, 156, 218) § 
| Nov : . : Pocc eee rage 168 fe etihe 575 ee aa — ae ae a 405 ie 121 rel 220) | 
|Dec. | 6592 5953 953 1 886)/2 043) 7 §25/8 409] 11 612/12 314) 3.11) 3.05) 3.28) 3.02, 472 487 376) 674) 151) 162 221) § 
At the end of each year or month. — ? Calculated on market prices at middle of months. The yearly figures represent averages of the will 
figures. — 3 Averages per Stock Exchange business day. see 
IV. Other Statistical Data. 
i 
National Debt 7 Foreign Trade ‘Unemploy- Whale cele ha a | 
Year me Vike ee te (1935 = 100) 5 : Sr of Waggon 
or Export (+ uction | iving \ilome 
Month Total a Exports | Imports | or Import | Index * ieee Import Export All Index* | of Loa 
| ae (—) Surplus] 1935 = 100 | Goods Goods Goods (1935=100) Trucks 
| Million kr. | Million kr. | Million kr.|Million kr.| Million kr | % 
1938 2 566 2 443 1 84 2 082 — 2 117 Io. III | 
1945 II 530 8 45 I ah ee + men 106 es 281 205 194 es as 
1946 II 384 9 33 2547 3 38 — 839 128 3.2 251 211 186 156 112 
fh II 287 8 931 3240 § 220 —I me 130 2.8 26 254 199 I 108. 
194 11 598 8944 ae. 4946 | — 965 134 28 28 214 165 108.9 
1948 1247 WA? 1949 4008 1949 bea 1949 1948 nichack 1945|1949 1948\1949 1948 1949 1048 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 | %G 
Jan. | 11 070) 11 330) 8 960) 8.945] 289 | 334) 424 380|—135|— 46] 13011 | 7 | | | | ap 
Feb. | 11 443| 11 878 8 952| 8 939| 233 | 267 a7e 339 eels “6 rf 138 +4 +1 277 a7 289 274 if 1313 fee 947 | Ke 
March | 11 064) 11 $12 8955] 8939] 228| 289 381 | 378 |—153/— 89] 134/137] 3.8 | 3.6 2 254 = | 263 a1} axe 163 | 166 pe in 
April | 11 372) 11 793) 8 964) 8659) 326| 307! 471 | 325 |—14¢/— 18] 1 6/1 8 | 27 | | 
May | 11 274| 11 637, 8.970) 8 706 345 | 363 ath oa me $5 sare te te 2.3 ee 279 | 270 = aaa a 216, - - |113.7 | 
June | 11 687) 11 Bo1/8 981] 8663) 356) 371 | 451 | 334|— 95|-+ 37| 134|137| 1.9 | 2.0| 281|261 | 288 | 243| 216| 210 | 164| 166) Sour [i 
July | 11 225] 11 564| 8 983| 8 662| 319| 331 | 464| 320 —1 | wl a771 Heh Ree, | 
Aug. | 11 610] 12 046) 8 979] 8 678 310 ak dae : steute i F a Us ~ ‘s ar? ate - 238 215/215) - 100.95) ¢ 
Sept. | 11 190] 11 44418 952] 8 750] 361] 399) 391/365 |— 3014 341 135|130| 18 | 14| 278] 289| 280 |237| 217 | 210| 166 | 167 (118 | 
Oct. | 11 481) 11 749) 8 953) 8 749] 384| 345 | 380/357|+ 4|— 12| 1361 . ain 
Nov. | 11 493/11 853] 8.943] 8 714| 409| 304) 377|422\4 g214 18| top| | a> | rol spe ooo] 228 | 252| 216) 238 ae 
Dec. | 11 698! 12 8 / 3 137 2.5 | I.7| 276] 3t0| 276|257/| 217/218] - 115.6 
c 59 255) 8944/8714) 420 385 id 137 5-4 275 274 217 166 ins 
* At the end ot each year or month. — ? Accordin tee i C . 
: \cc 1g to the Federation of Swedish Industries. Seasonally adjusted. — 3 Th ly fi 
ep resent averages of the monthly figures. — 4 Million kilometres per month on State Railways. — 5 Incl. fs ‘ly thccee ules moe 5 
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Statement of Condition November, 315t, 1949 


Assi 1S 

Cash in hand and with the Riksbank ............ 135-330-734 
7 EEE el 619.609.902 
ES a Re 1.809.271.539 
we eanks and oavines Banks... . . . 1% 0 6 e's be 19.911.943 
ee SL Ny RIA © Fig a PES meee r e 30.265,.827 
NE ME NIRET  sei ge Caielere iy fk e: <6)o, Soar ce ele we a 60.043.962 
SS a AO a Ee ea ee ee 61.406.529 
Pines, Wurnere: ann Fittigs 6. en os sw es 25.876.756 

Kr. 2.761.723.192 

LIABILITIES 

Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills)... ...... 24.118.566 
EE ore Sele ae pe eee ver a ee a ae 2.290.222.483 
Swen banks and sayuigs Banks . 6+. 6 0 te tc 44.637.096 
Ue OSES Be Sl 6 PG a er ae a oe 102.034.391 
Bete! wile ote Fie ek ce ke ge ke 90.710.656 
ee ee eC er ae a ee 95-708.000 
Reserve PUGS coy- 4p 6 6s 4 eee ee e+ + * 114.292.000 ieee one 


Kr, 2.761.723.192 


Branch System of 
| SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN AB Boliden @ 


Skelleftea 
Géteborg, Stockholm, Malmé (Head Offices) 


@ Place with 10000 —90 000 inhabitants 
eo ” "Jess than 10000 fe 
In all 208 branches at 162 different places. 
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